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IS CATHOLIC EDUCATION A MENACE TO 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS! 

BY THE REV. JOHN F. MULLANT, LL.D. 



Catholic schools are as well established a fact in the United 
States as is the Catholic Church. Parish schools and private 
schools, convents and academies, colleges and universities, kinder- 
gartens and manual-training schools are scattered throughout the 
land. The foundling and the orphan are cared for as well as the 
child of wealth. The charity of the Church is the practical 
application of her teachings, and this charity is as widespread 
as humanity. It stops not at creature comforts and material 
well-being, but supplies intellectual food and distributes the 
bread of moral and spiritual life. Education has been at all 
times in the history of the Church a vital question upon which 
she has never made compromise, a paramount fact for which 
her children are prepared to make many sacrifices; it has been a 
cherished work to which she has given her serious thought. The 
decrees of Council and Synod in every Christian land are un- 
tiring in urging upon the clergy to look after- the education of 
the children, the faith and morals of their teachers, and the 
character of the instruction given them. Wherever a church is 
erected to-day there a school must be established. 

I. 

The education of youth is intimately and inseparably con- 
nected with the work of the Catholic Church. It is a function 
she can never abandon. And so we witness to-day the spectacle 
of men and women renouncing all other duties and responsibili- 
ties in life, that they may devote themselves to the noble work of 
educating Catholic youth. They impart secular knowledge, and 
with it, giving it life and force, they impart Christian doctrine 
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and the principles of Christian morality. These religious teach- 
ers are held in respect and esteem by those who know them, and 
looked upon with suspicion by those who have not the proper 
conception of what we call a "religious vocation." There are 
some persons who, in all earnestness, ask the question: Are these 
men and women competent to train and educate the youth of 
our country and make them good citizens ? Let us briefly exam- 
ine this question. 

In doing so, we must remember that there are certain funda- 
mental truths that cannot be ignored. Modern civilization is 
erected upon a religious basis, and that basis is Christian. A 
Christian spirit pervades our laws and customs; it moulds Our 
public opinion; it is the inspiration of the best and noblest in 
our literature; it establishes our criterion of right and wrong. 
This Republic of ours has been signally Christian in its forma- 
tion and in its development. The early settlers were earnest in 
their religious views. They generally acted up to the dictates 
of their conscience, whether it bade them be intolerant, as in 
Puritan New England, or tolerant, as in Catholic Maryland. 
Our Constitution was framed in a Christian spirit; our laws are, 
many of them, administered with the Decalogue in mind as the 
measure of action. The hate, intolerance and fierce bigotry have, 
in a measure, dropped from the old Puritan spirit, and it now 
stands forth clothed in the broad garb of Christian charity, and 
the better elements of that spirit rule our people. 

Another fundamental truth is that, as with art, with history, 
with nations and peoples, there is an ideal, so has each indi- 
vidual his ideal. The ideal in its highest form is the develop- 
ment of the soul towards the perfection of the whole man. But 
the perfection of the whole man implies the perfection of the 
citizen. Now, Christianity has supplied the ideal in the per- 
son of Jesus. Every approach to the Divine Ideal is an onward 
and upward step in the march of humanity. And so the per- 
fection of the soul in every virtue is also the perfection of the 
man, the citizen. The historian, Lecky, who recently passed 
away, said: 

" The great characteristic of Christianity, and the great moral proof 
of its divinity, is that it has been the main source of the development of 
Europe, and that it has discharged this office, not so much by the in- 
culcation of a system of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating 
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and attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The usual progress of man- 
kind can never cease to be distinctively and intensely Christian, as long 
as it consists of a gradual approximation to the character of the Christian 
Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more wonderful in the history of the 
human race than the way in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of 
ages, acquiring a new strength and beauty with each advance of civiliza- 
tion, and infusing its beneficent influence into every sphere of thought 
and action." 

Here is a great truth, recognized by Christian and non-Christian 
alike. 

The ideal of all mankind, indeed of all civilization, being the 
Christian ideal, how may it be acquired by each individual and 
preserved by the whole nation? Assuredly not by excluding 
Christian prayer, Christian dogma and Christian practices from 
the life of a child during a certain number of hours daily; 
neither is it to be acquired by reducing Christian truth to a 
minimum. Not in secularized schools is the Christian ideal im- 
pressed, for the image that is not seen cannot affect the eye. And 
when all other ideals are brought forward — Pagan ideals, lit- 
erary ideals, scientific ideals, football ideals, ideals of the prize- 
ring, ideals of the race-course, ideals of the stock-market, — 
where afterwards may room be found for that all-important, all- 
absorbing ideal, which is the great exemplar of human life? It 
falls into the background: it may easily be forgotten or ignored, 
or brought into contempt. Nor can that ideal be impressed 
through the teaching of an emasculated Christianity, for such 
in reality is the paring down of a creed to that which is common 
to all denominations. The vague, the indefinite, cannot present 
a motive of action. The history of all religions reveals the fact 
that the more clear-cut is the dogma, the more accurately de- 
fined is the creed, the stronger and more efficient has been its in- 
fluence upon men and nations. Then, and then only, is it a life- 
giving force. 

It should be remembered that every principal fragment of 
Christian revelation is a treasure to be prized more than life it- 
self, and the retention of even a single Christian truth, were it 
only the essential fundamental truth of the divinity of Christ, 
is an unspeakable blessing. But the faith of Catholics cannot 
accept Christianity in this fragmentary form. Non-Catholics who 
still believe in Christ are so visionary in their beliefs, and to 
such an extent confuse matters of faith with matters of opinion, 
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that they do not perceive the evil of minimizing Christian truth 
or separating Christian doctrines. With time they will learn 
that such paring away destroys all the robustness of Christianity 
as a living force, and ends in a complete loss of faith. But it 
is a cause of surprise to them that Catholics cannot allow their 
children to accept an education based upon what is vaguely styled 
" a common Christianity." They have formed an erroneous con- 
ception of the real character of the Church. At best, they look 
upon her as a form of Christianity, differing from the various de- 
nominations only in certain details of doctrine; this difference 
being simply one of degree rather than of kind. Such a view 
of the Church places her among the sects. It is a view that no 
Catholic can hold. And when we shall have known the Catholic 
conception of the Church of God, we will be in a position to 
understand the conscientious motives that impel Catholics to 
make sacrifices in order to have schools of their own. 

The Catholic Church is not a sect. She is not merely a body 
of doctrines, nor a code of morality, nor an aggregate of in- 
dividuals holding a common belief, ~Not is she a purely human 
institution erected upon an inspired book. She is something 
more. She is a living organism, whose soul is the Holy Ghost 
and whose head is Jesus Christ; permanent in the midst of 
change ; ever holding the same body of truth ; ever employing the 
same means of sanctifying souls, and ever dispensing favors out 
of the treasury of grace and mercy that God has placed in her 
keeping for the benefit of man. What she was in the morning 
of human creation, she shall continue to be during all eternity. 
Generations are born, and grow to maturity, and decay, and van- 
ish from the scenes of life, but the Church is not these genera- 
tions. They come and go, but she remains unchanged and un- 
changeable, one of God's fairest and noblest creations. She is 
the lawfully established medium by which God holds communion 
with man through His Divine Son, the Word Made Flesh. In 
all that goes to make up her very essence and nature, — in the 
divine elements of that essence and nature, — she stands aloof 
from the mere accidents of earth and the changes of time. Her 
past is one with her present; her present shall be one with her 
future. What her teachings were in the long ago, they shall 
be in the farthest time to come. Her doctrines may be more 
clearly defined with the evolution of human thought; they may 
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be adjusted to the environment of intelligence, and recast in 
the literary and scientific language of a given period; but they 
are still the same doctrines that were in the deposit of faith when 
the Holy Ghost first breathed into the Church the breath of her 
supernatural life, and constituted her the greatest living organ- 
ism by which man is raised to the supernatural sphere of grace. 

The distinction between the divine and the human elements 
of the Church is ever to be borne in mind. Her children may 
sin grievously; scandals and abuses may prevail among those en- 
rolled under her banner; the men into whose hands her destiny 
has been committed may prove themselves unworthy of their 
high trust; but the deepest stain upon them sullies not the 
Church of which they are unworthy members. She can have 
no part in sin or crime. Her divinity is hedged in beyond the 
reach of sinful man. She is incorruptible. Holy in her doc- 
trines, holy in her sacraments, holy in the lives of those among 
her children who live up to her teachings, the splendor of her 
holiness cannot be tarnished. She is one and indivisible in her 
faith. He who knowingly and deliberately rejects a single arti- 
cle of that faith, thereby ceases to be a living member of her 
mystical body. She is all-embracing in her charity. She exacts 
from her believers neither learning nor transcendent disposi- 
tions of mind and heart. The most unlettered man or woman 
may be as acceptable in her communion as the possessor of the 
acute intellect of an Augustine, an Aquinas or a Leo XIII. She 
never grows old. She is a momentous fact, an ever-living pres- 
ence. This faintly traced conception of the Church is that which 
every practical Catholic holds consciously or unconsciously. 
And it is in order that their children shall inherit this sacred 
birthright that Catholic parents, as a rule, endeavor to send their 
children to a Catholic school. They consider it a crying in- 
justice to their offspring to do aught that would deprive them 
of this precious heritage, or endanger their losing it through 
ignorance or indifference. 

II. 

The statement is made, by well-meaning persons, that the 
teachings of the Catholic Church are a menace to our American 
institutions. Let us see. Is there anything in Catholic doc- 
trines intrinsically opposed to the spirit and the Constitution 
of our country? Search the books of recognized authority. In 
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vain do you ransack the pages of representative Catholic writers 
for any doctrine or dogma that is incompatible with American 
institutions. The great Catholic theologians have been eloquent 
expounders of broad political views. St. Thomas Aquinas, — and 
who more representative than the Angel of the Schools ? — assures 
us that the best constitution is where there are to be found a 
leader who is virtuous, and a select body of men to govern with 
him in equity and justice — all being selected from the people. 
He says: 

" The best constitution of princes, or of chiefs, in a city or in a king- 
dom, is where a single person is proposed according to virtue, which 
government appertains to all, as well because the chiefs may be elected 
from among the whole people, as because they are in fact elected by 
the whole people. This kind of government is the best, being well mixed 
with royalty, inasmuch as only one presides; with aristocracy, inasmuch 
as several govern according to virtue; and with democracy, that is to 
say, with the power of the people, inasmuch as the princes may be 
elected from among the men of the people, and that to the people it 
appertains to elect the princes." 

Thus, in days of kingly rule, did St. Thomas lay down the prin- 
ciples both of a constitutional monarchy and of representative 
government. This is doctrine wholly in accord with our Con- 
stitution, for it makes the people the source whence the ruler 
or chief is to be elected, be he called " King " or " President." 

No less conformable to the spirit of our legislation is St. 
Thomas's idea of law. An essential element of human law is 
that it be according to the principles of reason. He does not 
regard as law any ruling that agrees not with those principles. 
In so far as legislation deviates from right reason is it unjust; 
in such a case it is not law at all, but rather a species of vio- 
lence. Law should not be made for private ends, but rather to 
subserve the common good. It is any rational ruling for the 
common good, promulgated by whomsoever is charged with the 
care of the social body. This great Schoolman draws all the 
legitimate conclusions from the principles he lays down. His is 
a logic that stops not half-way. The ruler of the government 
that should enact laws not in accord with reason and common 
sense, would truly abuse the power vested in the one or the 
other, and wovild forfeit the confidence of the people; and the 
people were fully justified in alienating their affections from such 
a ruler or such a government. He thus places sovereignty in 
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the hands of the people. He goes farther, and asserts that all 
men are in their nature and essence equal. Thus it is that the 
political philosophy of Aquinas is the basis of our Declaration of 
Independence. The principles taught by this Catholic doctor 
are the principles upon which our Constitution is constructed. 
His are the principles upon which the Fathers of the Kevolution 
acted when they fought for liberty and justice. Now, the Cath- 
olic doctrine here glanced at is held and taught in our Catholic 
schools. Is there in it anything subversive of our American in- 
stitutions ? 

But we are told that the Catholic Church is opposed to human 
progress. By no means. Be it known that all movement is not 
progress. Motion may retrograde as well as advance. Now, mod- 
ern Democracy and modern Socialism are of Christian origin, 
and some of our most advanced Socialists have been church- 
men. Of course, there is a true and a false Socialism. There 
is the Socialism that leads to the destruction of all law and or- 
der, and there is the Socialism that would raise men up out 
of poverty and misery and discontent into ease, competence and 
happiness. Catholic Socialism is a recognized force in these 
days. It seeks the amelioration of the people through religious 
influence; its chief aim is to combat the irreligious tendencies 
of the Socialism of materialism, atheism and infidelity. This 
latter Socialism is based upon false conceptions of man's place 
in this world, of his rights and duties, of labor and capital, and 
it increases in proportion as the religious life and the religious 
spirit grow weak. The two Socialisms have very little in com- 
mon. True Socialism, as well as true Christianity, implies the 
protection and support of the weak. The Socialism that draws 
its principles from Darwinism is for the destruction of all but 
the strong. It is built upon the theory that only the fittest 
shall survive. There is between the two an antagonism that 
knows no reconciliation. In the teachings of the late lamented 
Leo XIII on the condition of labor and the rights and duties of 
the working-man, are laid down the principles of Christian So- 
cialism. Therein are clearly defined the lines of advancement. 
Anarchy and Nihilism are as far removed from the teachings 
of Pope Leo XIII as were the sense of right and justice from 
the followers of the anarchist who took the life of our revered 
President McKinley. Catholics possess, in a measure, as by re- 
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flection, some of that war}', conservative spirit of the Church, 
who has her course ever mapped out, knowing whence she came 
and whither she is going, and who is not easily moved by every 
shifting wind of doctrine nor likely to adopt every newfangled 
notion. Were they a body of men who to-day might be Millef- 
ites, to-morrow Mormons, next day Christian Scientists or Dowie- 
ites, then indeed might their restlessness become a menace to the 
community. But, in every great issue that arises, the Catholic 
body is found on the side of order and true progress. Where, 
in any of the official pronouncements of a Baltimore Council or 
in any Papal utterance, may you find one iota not compatible 
with the spirit of progress along the lines of a wise conservatism? 
Well, it is in this same spirit of progress that the Church fos- 
ters Christian schools and indoctrinates her children. Why, then, 
should men fear the teachings of those schools? 

III. 

Even when it is conceded that our Catholic citizens are con- 
servative and public-spirited, and that there is nothing in our 
Catholic teachings and dogmas incompatible with republican in- 
stitutions, we are still told, by some people, that, in keeping 
our Catholic children aloof, and educating them upon other 
methods than those made use of in the public schools, we are 
placing them at a disadvantage; they lack, it is said, the true 
American spirit, inasmuch as they do not pass through the same 
mould as other American children. Thinking men have been 
recently testing the value of that mould, and have found in it 
some serious flaws. We do not propose throwing stones at that 
mould; we would not see it destroyed; we consider it in many 
respects an admirable institution. We would see it strengthened 
and perfected and made truly American; for we hold that the 
public school, as it now exists, is not an ideal American insti- 
tution. One-third of the taxation that goes to the erection and 
support of that institution is taxation without representation, in- 
asmuch as those paying the taxes cannot in conscience avail them- 
selves of its advantages. Again, the public schools, in their pres- 
ent secularized form, are opposed to the intentions which the 
Fathers of the Eepublic had in establishing them. All the early 
schools had a decidedly religious cast. Strong religious senti- 
ments permeated their reading-books; religious practices accom- 
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panied their class exercises; religion was in the home, in the 
school, in the town hall, in the very atmosphere. The Puritans 
were an intensely religious people; it was their strong Christian 
faith, though somewhat marred by their Puritanical prejudices, 
that built up the stanch citizens who made this country. Ex- 
cept where a School Board, here and there, can manage to retain 
a text-book that gives a good, old-fashioned fling at Papists and 
the Church of Home, would these venerable fathers recognize in 
our secularized schools of to-day the legitimate descendants of 
their village, town and district schools? The truly American 
school should be the school broad as the American Constitution, 
the school in which every religious denomination would have its 
own teachers paid out of the tax that its members contribute. 
Then might every Christian boy and girl attend them, and find 
in them the spiritual nourishment that would make of each 
and all robust Christian men and women. Then would the 
Christian spirit, that has given solidity and force and energy to 
our republic, continue to make us a Christian people. 

The methods of our Catholic schools are not the methods of 
the public schools. The Jesuits have their methods bequeathed 
to them from the sixteenth century, when they captured the 
whole civilized world by the brilliancy of their teaching; the 
Sisterhoods have their methods modelled after the constitution 
that Peter Fourier drafted for them in the last years of the 
same century; the Christian Brotherhoods have their methods 
as laid down by one of the most eminent educational geniuses 
of the seventeenth century, Saint John Baptist de la Salle. Now, 
we want the light of day let in upon these methods. We would 
have them perfectly understood. We would have them exam- 
ined in their application and in their results. We do not fear 
contact with the State. We would have all our teachers hold 
certificates and diplomas from the State. We would rejoice to 
see the State Superintendent of Education visit our classes, ex- 
amine our work, read our text-books, study our methods, look 
carefully into the results we achieve: in a word, become fa- 
miliar with our work. We are not ashamed of results or of 
methods. We do not shirk competition. What we do emphatical- 
ly object to is that so-called intelligent men should cry down our 
methods and sneer at our results without having ever given a fair 
examination to one or the other. 
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Wherein, then, is this system incompatible with our American 
spirit ? Is it that we do not teach patriotism ? Patriotism is not 
a commodity to be confined within the covers of a book. It is 
not a lesson to be conned by rote. It is in the very air. It per- 
meates public opinion; it underlies our public and private actions; 
it dictates our public measures. It can no more be kept out of 
a school, when it is the inspiration of a whole people, than can 
the atmosphere one breathes. It may be fanned in the child's 
breast to a brighter glow by the rehearsal of the story of inde- 
pendence, of the lives of America's great men, of the deeds of 
valor and daring achieved upon the battle-field; by the recital 
of extracts from our great orators and poets; by the celebration 
of anniversaries and the raising of flags ; biit these things would 
avail little in a breast in which the spirit of patriotism was 
extinct. Now, the healthy patriotic sentiment that fills the land 
has not been shut out from our Catholic schools. We do not 
neglect the history of our independence, though we may call the 
attention of our Catholic youths to the share such men as Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton and his cousin, Archbishop Carroll, and 
Barry, the father of the American navy, and other Catholics, took 
in the struggle. While we trace the wonderful growth of our 
country in wealth and prosperity, we do not fail to make our 
children familiar with the no less wonderful progress of 
Catholicity in this land of libertj'; while we omit no name that 
has honored America in the world of letters, we do not forget to 
mention those who, being Catholics, are ignored or inadequately 
treated in text-books coming from non-Catholic pens. We have 
actually been censured for this, and our school-books have been 
called un-American. Is the accusation in any sense a fair one? 
Surely, the censure is far more un-American than the act cen- 
sured, for the essence of our American spirit is a sense of hon- 
esty and fair play. 

And for this reason it will not be regarded as a fault of our 
system if we teach history from our own point of view. Once 
we were accused of falsifying history when treating of the great 
religious upheavals of the past; but there is not a statement in 
our Catholic books that cannot be confirmed by a non-Catholic 
authority of weight as a scholar. We hold with Carlyle that 
"the first of all gospels is that no lie shall live," and so we 
cannot always accept either the statement of fact or the con- 
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elusions of our non-Catholic historians. We hold that our 
Catholic historians ought to be the best judges of all matters 
pertaining to the Catholic Church, just as the members of a 
family should be best acquainted with the inner workings and 
purposes of the family in all its actions. For this reason, we 
positively decline to accept most versions of history that are pre- 
pared for our public-school children. 

Finally, it is objected that this exelusiveness of our Catholic 
schools prevents our Catholic children from being moulded after 
the typical pattern of the American child. Then that is equally 
true of every private school in the land containing the children of 
the elite. Every objection applying to us would with equal force 
apply to them. There is a difference in the type of boy or girl 
turned out by a Catholic school and a public school. The pub- 
lic-school child is more self-reliant; he has more assurance; he 
never doubts his ability to do anything he undertakes : the Cath- 
olic school child is diffident of his powers, underestimates him- 
self and requires encouragement to put forth his whole strength. 
This is especially true of the child of Irish descent. Is this 
modesty and diffidence a great defect? It may handicap one 
at the start; but, with practice in any trade or profession, with 
the constant incumbency of putting forth all one's energy to hold 
one's own in the struggle for place and wealth, the modesty and 
diffidence soon cease to be a source of weakness. In all other 
respects, an analysis of the objections vanishes into thin air. 
It is a mere cant phrase. There is no moulding, there is no 
fusion. Children that sit on the same bench in school in after- 
life may never meet. Each may belong to a different circle. But 
the child who has a religious education, and who lives up to the 
precepts of his training, need not regret it. He is no stranger; 
be is at home in a Christian republic safely guarded by Christian 
laws, animated by Christian sentiments and holden by a Chris- 
tian standard of truth and morality. 

John P. Mullany. 



